EDITOR'S  NOTE 


After  this  issue  was  well  underway,  a study  was 
published  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  entitled  '"How  Schools 
Shortchange  Girls/'  In  a nutshell,  the  study  showed 
that  girls  are  being  ignored,  misdirected,  and  under- 
educated,  particularly  in  areas  of  science  and  math. 

As  I was  putting  everything  together,  I realized 
how  much  the  articles  tied  in  with  the  AAUW 
study.  "Spectacles"  was  designed  to  address  the  prob- 
lems the  study  highlighted.  Rehnuma  "Lizzie" 
Wahab  is  one  of  our  own  graduates  who  beat  the 
odds  and  excelled  in  science,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Wesleyan  education  and  a large  dose  of  determina- 
tion. And  the  other  two  features  also  involve  areas 
women  are  not  traditionally  encouraged  to  excel  in: 
athletics  and  theology. 

W hat  this  says  to  me  is  that  what  weVe  been  say- 
ing all  along  is  really  true . . . that  women's  colleges 
provide  a unique  environment  in  which  women 
can,  and  do,  excel.  And  it  says  that  Wesleyan  is 
doing  its  job,  and  doing  it  well. 

Nancy  Spitler,  Editor 
Wesleyan  Magazine 
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ITS  A NEW  BALL  GAME  M.  Boyd  Schoeller  has  taken  on  the  job  of  the  first 
full-time  Athletic  Director  at  Wesleyan,  and  she's  not  short  on  plans  or  dreams. 

OFFERING  A NEW  VIEW:  Spectacles  math  and  science  camp  for  middle 
schoolgirls  aims  to  change  the  way  they  see  their  world 

FROM  BANGLADESH  TO  MACON  TO  B UFFALO  AND  BA  CK 
AGAIN:  Wesleyan  graduate  Rehnuma  'Lizzie"  Wahab  is  off  to  graduate 
school. . tomorrow  she'll  take  on  the  world. 
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STUDENT  LITERACY  PROJECT  AT 
WESLEYAN  RECEIVES  NEW 
FUNDING 

For  the  third  year  in  a row,  Wesleyan 
College  students  are  involved  in 
tutoring  illiterate  adults  in  Bibb 
County.  Wesleyan  has  received  a two- 
year  grant  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education's  Student 
Literacy  Corps.  As  a result,  the  coop- 
erative effort  between  Wesleyan  and 
PROJECT  READ  which  has  resulted 
in  the  literacy  training  of  over  two 
hundred  non-reading  adults  will  con- 
tinue. The  award  for  each  funding 
year  is  $24,927. 

Through  the  project,  fifty  scholar- 
ship students  teach  reading  to  a mini- 
mum of  two  illiterate  adults  each 
year.  An  additional  thirty  non- 
scholarship students  have  volun- 
teered to  participate  in  the  project 


Wesleyan 
students  since 
1989. 


this  year.  Participating  students 
receive  academic  credit  through  the 
college's  internship  program  for  their 
work  in  the  program. 

The  initial  two  years  of  the  project 
were  funded  by  the  Department  of 


SADAl  WEDDINGTON&iMANN  KEYNOTES  FOR  SYMPOSIUM 


Sarah  Weddington 


This  spring,  Wesleyan  will  hold 
the  second  annual  symposium 
entitled,  "Toward  the  21st  Cen- 
tury: The  Issues  for  Women."  To  be 
held  Sunday  and  Monday,  April  12 


and  13,  on  Wesleyan's  campus,  the 
symposium  will  feature  Mrs.  Jehan 
Anwar-el  Sadat,  former  first  lady  of 
Egypt  and  advocate  of  children's 
rights,  Sarah  Weddington,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Carter 
administration  and  the  attorney 
who  argued  the  Supreme  Court 
case.  Roe  v.  Wade,  and  Judith 
Mann,  Washington  Post  columnist 
and  author. 

The  symposium  will  explore  the 
topic  of  "Women  and  Leadership" 
through  keynote  addresses,  panel 
discussions,  and  small  group  con- 
versations with  the  speakers. 

For  more  information,  call  912/ 
477-1 110,  ext.  229. 


Education's  Fund  for  the  Improv 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Educatic 
(FIPSE],  which  funds  its  projects  for 
maximum  of  two  years.  Last  yea 
President  Bush  designated  PROJEC 
READ  and  its  volunteers  as  one  of  h 
"thousand  points  of  light." 

The  Coors  Foundation  for  Famil 
Literacy  and  the  Coors  "Literacy.  Pa^ 
it  On"  campaign  have  made  a grant  c 
$94,000,  which  will  fund  scholarshi 
aid  for  fourteen  of  the  fifty  student 
involved,  as  well  as  fund  The  Cooi 
Institutes  for  Literacy  Training.  Th 
institutes  will  provide  seminars  fc 
selected  Phi  Mu  and  Alpha  Delta  I 
chapters,  training  them  to  replicat 
the  Wesleyan  literacy  project  mod( 
on  campuses  around  the  nation.  Pi 
Mu  and  Alpha  Delta  Pi  are  the  fin 
two  sororities  in  the  world,  bot 
founded  on  Wesleyan's  campus. 
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WESLEYAN  RECEIVES  GRANT 
FROM  PmS  FOUNDATION 
The  William  l.H.  and  Lula  E.  Pitt 
Foundation  has  made  a challeng 
grant  of  $25,000  to  the  Annual  Loy 
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alty  Fund  in  support  of  the  first 
alumnae  campaign  in  the  history  of 
Wesleyan  College.  The  Pitts  Founda- 
tion has  a history  of  generosity  with 
Wesleyan,  having  in  the  past  funded 
renovations  and  furnishings  of  Mur- 
phey  Art  Building,  and  renovations 
of  Taylor  Hall,  including  the  chemis- 
try and  biology  labs. 

The  three-year  campaign  entitled. 
Tradition  and  Vision:  The  Alumnae 
Campaign  for  Endowed  Teaching 
Chairs,  has  a goal  of  $6,150,000:  of 
this  amount  $4,500,000  will  be  used 
to  endow  six  Distinguished  Teaching 
Chairs;  the  balance  will  provide  addi- 
rov  tional  support  for  the  Annual  Loy- 
atic  alty  Fund.  A successful  campaign 
for  will  allow  Wesleyan  to  compensate 
yoa  senior  level  faculty  adequately  and  to 
EC  attract  distinguished  senior  and  visit- 
)fb  ing  professors. 
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WELCH  RETIRES,  RETURNS  TO 
PASTORA  TE;  FRANKLIN  TO 
HEADINSTTTUTIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 
Don  Welch,  former  vice-president 
for  institutional  advancement  at 
Wesleyan,  has  returned  to  an  earlier 
calling.  As  of  January  1,  1992,  Welch 
retired  from  institutional  advance- 


AccordingtoDon 
Welch,  Gena 


ment  and  has  assumed  full-time 
responsibilities  as  pastor  of  Park 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Macon.  Welch  served  as  a Metho- 
dist pastor  for  several  years  earlier  in 
his  career.  Prior  to  his  tenure  at 
Wesleyan,  he  held  the  positions  of 
president  of  the  United  Methodist 
Reporter  Foundation  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  president  of  Scarritt  Grad- 
uate School  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Gena  Roberts  Franklin  71,  who 
has  been  serving  as  director  of  alum- 
nae affairs,  has  been  named  the  direc- 
tor of  institutional  advancement  and 
alumnae  affairs.  A graduate  of 
Wesleyan,  Franklin  has  been  an 
instructor  at  Mercer  University  as 
well  as  Wesleyan.  She  chaired  the 
department  of  speech  communica- 
tion at  Wesleyan  from  1980-1983. 
Franklin  served  as  president-elect  and 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  College 
Alumnae  Association  from  1984- 
1990. 

"Gena  takes  over  the  reigns  of  insti- 
tutional advancement  at  a critical 
time  in  the  life  of  the  college,"  says 
Welch.  "I  think  it  is  extremely  posi- 
tive to  have  an  alumna  serving  in  this 
position.  Gena  has  strong  roots  in  the 
traditions  of  Wesleyan,  and  has  great 


Franklin  brings 

roots  and  vision  to 

'ittil  institutional 
ng 

cidvancement 


vision  for  the  future  of  the  college  as 
well." 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES  FUNDS 
FACULTY  ENRICHMENT 
This  past  summer  found  twenty 
Wesleyan  faculty  members  in  spir- 
ited discussions  about  many  of  the 
central  ideas  and  texts  of  the  western 
heritage  within  the  context  of  ideas 
and  texts  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Using  sources  that  ranged 
from  The  Ruha'iyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  The  Levine  Comedy,  and  The 
Jew  of  Malta  to  The  Old  Testament,  The 
City  of  God,  and  The  Qu'ran,  the 
group  spent  four  weeks  reading  and 
discussing  various  ethical  and  relig- 
ious systems,  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  stereotyping  and  intoler- 
ance, the  nature  of  conflict  and 
change,  the  meaning  of  progress,  and 
the  quest  for  individual,  collective, 
and  historical  identity  with  visiting 
scholars.  The  four-week  seminar  was 
funded  by  a grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The 
college  has  applied  for  an  additional 
two  years  of  funding  from  NEH  for 
institutes  that  will  study  African  cul- 
tural traditions  in  the  first  summer 
and  Eastern  cultural  traditions  in  the 
second  summer. 

The  institutes  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  faculty's  teaching,  partic- 
ularly in  the  new  general  education 
curriculum.  The  new  curriculum 
includes  five  core  humanities  courses 
and  a humanities-based  Junior  Semi- 
nar which  examine  western  heritage 
in  the  context  of  the  other  cultures  it 
touches  and  that  touch  it. 

"I  believe  that  the  institute  last 
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Vuisiting  schol- 
ars such  as  Fred 
Carney  from 
SMU  offered  an 
added  dimension 
to  discussions  of 
the  texts. 


same  flash  of  understanding.  Th  |9^ 
brings  me  a great  deal  of  satisfactic  Enj 
in  my  teaching.''  ^ 

Rakestraw  is  one  of  nearly  seve  for 
hundred  faculty  members  being  re 
ognized  nationally  by  the  Sear  tha 
Roebuck  Foundation  for  resourced  me 
ness  and  leadership  as  an  indepei  tea- 
dent  college  educator.  Winners  ai  stn 
selected  by  independent  committet  wh 
on  each  campus.  We 

vvh 

METTLER  WINS  ANN  MUNCMe 
TEACHINGAWARD  cat 


May  was  a very  good  exercise  for  all 
the  participants,"  said  John  Rakes- 
traw, assistant  professor  of  religion 
and  philosophy  and  project  director 
for  the  next  two  institutes.  "In  addi- 
tion to  helping  each  of  us  to  learn 
more  about  Islam  in  relation  to  the 
Western  tradition,  it  provided  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  develop  more 
collegial  relationships  with  one 
another.  . . . This  sort  of  intellectual 
conversation,  which  is  what  lured 
many  of  us  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, can  only  enhance  our  efforts  to 
integrate  scholarship  with  teaching, 
and  such  integration  should  make  us 
better  scholars  and  better  teachers." 
Regina  Oost,  an  instructor  of  English, 
confirmed  Rakestraw's  comments 
and  indicated  that  the  seminar  is 
achieving  its  goal:  "Last  year's  seminar 
made  me  a better  teacher  and  a more 
informed  scholar." 

RAKES^FRAW  SELECTED  FOR 
SEARSAWARD 

John  Rakestraw,  assistant  professor 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  was 
selected  as  winner  of  a 1991  Sears- 


Roebuck  Foundation  Teaching 
Excellence  and  Campus  Leadership 
Award. 

Carole  O.  Brown,  dean  of 
Wesleyan  College,  describes  Rakes- 
traw as  "challenging,  thoughtful, 
intellectually  curious,  and  endlessly 
hard  working."  Students  characterize 
him  as  "an  extremely  intelligent  and 
caring  professor"  and  colleagues  con- 
sider him  "a  true  leader  among  the 
faculty." 

Reflecting  on  his  teaching,  Rakes- 
traw has  this  to  say,  "It  is  really  exiting 
when  you  have  a flash  of  understand- 
ing about  something.  It  is  almost  as 
exciting  to  be  in  the  same  room  as 
someone  else  when  they  have  that 


For  Darlene  Mettler,  Wesleyan's  ass 
date  professor  of  English,  teaching:  Ol 
a way  of  life.  "When  I teach,  I learn  BEl 
says  this  year's  recipient  of  the  An:  FR( 
Munck  Award  for  Excellence  ii  Wl 
Teaching,  "and  that's  what  keeps  rn  Ass 
going."  Hu 

Mettler  has  taught  not  only  in  th  Do 
classroom,  but  also  in  Wesleyan's  dir  thij 
ing  hall,  her  office,  on  the  quadrangk  Ivo 
and  around  the  world.  In  1989,  sh  Ha 
received  a Fulbright-Hays  grant  t ent 
study  for  six  weeks  in  Peru.  Befon  Ch 
coming  to  Wesleyan  in  1987,  Mettle  anc 
was  assistant  professor  of  English  a ( 
Tift  College  of  Mercer  University.  For 
The  Ann  Munck  Award  for  Excel 
lence  in  Teaching  was  established  bv 


Munck's  past  students  and  friends  in 


John  Rakestraw 
and  Darlene  Met^ 


tier  were  recipient^ 


of  the  college's  twol 
teaching  awards 
this  year. 


it 
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Th  1988.  Munck,  professor  emeritus  of 
actic  English  and  a Wesleyan  alumna, 
taught  English  at  Wesleyan  for  over 
seve  forty  years. 

ig  re  "This  award  is  the  highest  accolade 
Seal  that  Wesleyan  bestows  on  a faculty 
cefu  member  in  recognition  of  superior 
epe:  teaching,  the  sort  of  teaching  demon- 
's ai  strated  by  the  emeritus  professor  in 
itta  whose  honor  the  award  is  given  " said 
Wesleyan's  dean,  Carole  Brown, 
when  she  presented  the  award  to 
^/C  Mettler  during  Honors  Day  Convo- 
cation this  past  spring, 
assi 

ngi  our  OF  AFRICA:  FACULTY  MEM- 
‘arn  BER  AND  ALUMNA  RETURN 
An;  FROMEULBRIGHTHAYSTRIPTO 
e L WEST  AFRICA 

5 m Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Hugh  Spitler  and  Wesleyan  alumna 
I th  Dorothy  Hardman  spent  five  weeks 
dir  this  past  summer  in  Ghana  and  the 
iglf  Ivory  Coast  as  part  of  a Fulbright- 
sh  Hays  Faculty  Development  Program 
: ti  entitled  "Seminar  on  Tradition  and 
■on  Change  in  West  Africa:  Ivory  Coast 
tie  and  Ghana." 

1 ai  Coordinated  by  the  Institute  of 
^ Foreign  Language  and  Culture  at 


Columbus  College,  the  trip  was 
taken  by  twelve  educators  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  Participants 
studied  the  social  institutions  of  the 
two  countries,  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  educational,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic systems;  the  role  of  women  in 
the  development  of  their  social  and 
political  systems;  and  the  impact  of 
modernization  on  traditional  society. 
The  group  also  studied  and  toured 
major  historical  sites  and  rural  and 
urban  development  projects.  While 
in  Ghana,  Spitler  celebrated  his  forty- 
first  birthday  in  the  traditional  Gha- 
naian manner  by  observing  the  "pour- 
ing of  libations"  to  the  gods. 

Hardman,  a 1981  graduate  of 
Wesleyan,  is  director  of  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Museum  in  Macon. 

WESLEYAN'S  SOCCER  TEAM 
EXPERIENCES  EIRST  WIN  IN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
COMPETITION 

Wesleyan's  soccer  team,  under  the 
leadership  of  athletic  director  M. 
Boyd  Schoeller,  finished  the  season 
this  year  with  two  wins  and  a tie, 
qualifying  Schoeller  as  "the  winning- 


Ahimna  Dorothy 
Flardeman  and 
faculty  member 
Hugh  Spitler,  in 
the  harbor  of 
Abidgan,  Ivory 
Coast 


est  soccer  coach  in  Wesleyan's  his- 
tory." In  its  fourth  year  of  intercolle- 
giate competition,  the  soccer  team 
has  not  had  a win  before  this  season. 
See  the  story  on  page  8 for  more 
about  Wesleyan's  growing  athletic 
program. 

FIRST  PEYTON  ANDERSON 
SCHOLAR  NAMED 


Anclria  Mukionado  (right),  with  President  Ack- 
erman and  Juanita  Jordan,  exeaitive  director  of 
the  Peyton  Anderson  Foundation 


Andria  Maldonado  has  been  named 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Peyton 
Anderson  Scholarship.  This  full- 
tuition  scholarship  covers  all 
expenses  for  four  years  and  is  open  to 
academically  talented  students  who 
are  committed  to  teaching  in  the  mid- 
dle Georgia  area.  A 1991  graduate  of 
Southwest  High  School  in  Macon, 
Maldonado  was  ranked  academically 
first  in  her  class,  and  was  involved  in  a 
host  of  activities  during  her  high 
school  years.  Four  years  in  Beta  Club, 
four  years  on  the  Principal's  List  (4.0 
or  above),  a member  of  the  school's 
Mock  Trial  Team,  copy  editor  for  the 
yearbook,  an  active  participant  in 
school  government,  a class  winner  in 
the  Young  Georgia  Authors  Writing 
Exposition,  a member  of  the  Math 
Honors  Society,  a part-time  employee 
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at  Kroger . . . this  list  is  only  a sampling 
of  the  ways  Maldonado  has  demon- 
strated her  leadership  and  her  schol- 
arship at  Southwest. 

Jackie  Richardson,  the  associate 
principal  at  Southwest  and  a 
Wesleyan  alumna,  had  this  to  say  in 
her  recommendation,  'd  am  elated  to 
write  this  recommendation  for 
Andria  Maldonado,  number  one  aca- 
demically in  the  Southwest  High 
School  Class  of  1991.  Andria's 
resume  attests  to  her  academic  and 
co-curricular  prowess.  In  addition  to 
these  personal  accomplishments  and 
services  rendered  to  the  school . . . she 
is  conifortable  with  her  peers  and  is 
respected  by  them." 


WESLEY  AMS  OWN  SERIAL 
KILLER  EXPERT  HITS  THENEWS 


Bill  Curry,  professor  of  psychology 
and  chair  of  the  social  sciences  divi- 
sion, has  received  national  media 
attention  with  the  recent  trial  of 
serial  killer  Jeffrey  Dahmer. 

Curry,  who  has  done  research  in 
the  area  of  serial  killers,  was  featured 
on  hour-long  radio  talk  shows  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, and  was  interviewed  by  stations 


in  Miami,  Pittsburgh,  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Curry  made  the  news  with  a state- 
ment about  danger  signals  that  can 
pinpoint  future  serial  killers:  "People 
with  this  type  of  diagnostic  disorder 
have  a total  disregard  for  other 
human's  rights.  They  have  no  con- 
science. And  many  have  a real  thing 
about  torture,  especially  with  small 
animals,  usually  cats,  when  they  are 
young.  Then  they  graduate  to 
humans." 

Curry  notes  that  there  is  no  need 
to  start  worrying  about  your  neigh- 
bors. "A  lot  of  people  are  real  para- 
noid they  will  find  this  kind  of  per- 
son lurking  behind  the  next  corner," 
he  says.  "It's  not  that  common." 

Curry's  opinion  is  that  Jeffrey 
Dahmer  is  sane.  "There's  n<  way  he 
can  be  judged  insane.  He  has  an 
abnormality,  a disorder,  but  not  the 
kind  that  can  be  judged  psychotic  or 
schizophrenic  or  insane.  He  has  an 
anti-social  personality  disorder.  It 
used  to  be  called  psychopathic  or 
sociopathic.  A lot  of  serial  killers  fit  in 
this  category.  They  are  quite  capable 
of  functioning  in  society.  They  have  a 
strong  obsession  with  murder,  usu- 
ally with  some  sexual  component. 
They  are  aware  of  what  they're  doing, 
that  it's  wrong,  and  they  can  partici- 
pate in  their  own  defense." 

Curry  says  further  that  in  some 
ways  Dahmer  does  not  fit  the  serial 
killer  pattern.  "The  cannibalism  is 
unusual,"  says  Curry.  "Most  serial  kill- 
ers do  not  do  that.  And  up  until 
recently,  Dahmer  had  a full-time  job, 
appeared  to  be  stable.  Most  serial  kill- 
ers do  not  have  a job  that  lasts  that 
long.  Many  are  drifters.  Dahmer's 


family  situation  is  also  not  typical  c 
serial  killers.  His  parents  seem  to  li 
stable,  his  father  is  a chemist.  S 
many  times  they  come  from  a ba 
background.  He  was  sexually  abuse 
as  a child,  and  that  is  typical." 

"Charles  Manson  is  the  prototyp 
of  the  serial  killer,"  according  t 
Curry.  "He,  as  well  as  Bundy  and  tli 
Hillside  Strangler  fit  into  the  san 
diagnostic  disorder  profile." 

Curry  says  that  the  prevalei 
belief  today  is  that  serial  killers  usi 
ally  cannot  be  redeemed.  "Years  ago 
says  Curry,  "psychologists  and  psych 
atrists  thought  they  could  treat  th' 
disorder  effectively.  Today,  almo^ 
no  one  does.  Effective  therapy  i 
based  on  a relationship,  on  bondin 
with  the  therapist,  and  these  peopi 
don't  bond  with  anyone.  They  hav' 
no  emotion,  no  remorse.  Serial  killer 
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do  not  want  to  be  treated  and  have  n 


desire  for  change." 


TURNER  CENTER  ENTREPREN-  | 
EURSHIP  SEMINAR  FOCUSES  ON 
FINDING  YOUR  NICHE  IN  THE  j 
MARKETPLACE  ! 

Six  Wesleyan  alumnae  topped  th< 
program  this  year  as  the  Turner  Cer 
ter  presented  the  Third  Annua 
Entrepreneurship  Seminar.  Ameli: 
Anne  Alderman,  M.D.  '75,  Lorind 
Lou  Beller  '64,  Alexis  Xides  Bighle 
'67,  Marion  Phelps  Bluestone  '6f 
Lynda  Brinks  '63,  and  Betty  Nuni 
Mori  '58  took  part  in  presentation! 
roundtable  discussions,  and  informa 
discussions  during  the  two-day  semi 
nar  that  was  open  to  student! 
faculty,  and  the  local  business  com 
munity.  Bluestone  spoke  to  approxi 
mately  fifty  local  businesswomen  ai 
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CAMPUS  NOTES 


Linda  Wer- 
theimer (left)  and 
Marion  Phelps 
Bluestone'66  were 
two  of  the  fea- 
tured speakers  at 
the  entrepreneur- 
ship  seminar. 


son  became  a first-hand  lesson  in 
American  culture  for  Tiina  Partanen 
from  Lahti,  Finland.  The  day  her  high 
school  history  teacher  passed  around 
information  about  an  exchange  pro- 
gram in  Georgia,  the  class  discussion 
wasn't  holding  her  attention  so  she 
read  the  announcement.  That  was 
how  Partanen  discovered  the  Georgia 
Rotary  Student  Program  and  eventu- 
ally Wesleyan  College. 

In  her  application,  she  explained 
her  interest  in  studying  in  America. 
She  wrote,  "It  would  be  interesting  to 
live  in  a society  different  from  my 
own  and  to  get  to  know  people  with 
different  backgrounds."  The  Rotary 
Exchange  Program  offers  students 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a year  stud- 
ying in  America.  Partanen  was 
accepted  at  Wesleyan  where  she  is 
taking  classes  in  English,  calculus, 
chemistry,  sociology,  and  computer 
science. 

Since  arriving  in  Georgia,  Partanen 
has  had  many  people  to  help  her  get 
adjusted.  She  spends  time  with  a 
Rotary  Club  host  family  each  week- 
end. On  campus,  she  has  a big  sister,  a 
peer  counselor,  a faculty  advisor,  and 
many  other  new  friends  to  help  her 
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ago  a breakfast  at  Beall's  1860  Restaurant 
ych  and  also  spoke  at  a convocation  for 
: th:  the  student  body. 

Topics  for  the  seminar  ranged 
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3y  i from  "How  to  Go  Up  in  a Down  Mar- 
idin  ket"  by  Mori  to  "Belts,  Buttons  & Bal- 
?opl  ance  Sheets"  by  Bluestone  to  "What 
hav'  the  Good  Old  Boys  Won't  Tell  You" 
iller?  with  Alderman. 

This  year's  seminar  featured  a new 
twist,  with  a dinner  at  Atlanta's  Ritz 
Carlton  Buckhead  featuring 
National  Public  Radio's  Linda  Wer- 
theimer. Wertheimer  spoke  to  the 
audience  of  Atlanta  businesswomen 
about  women  in  business  and  the 
th  glass  ceiling.  The  speech  was  fol- 
en  lowed  by  a panel  discussion  on  entre- 
lua  preneurship  as  a way  to  break 
elii  through  the  glass  ceiling, 
nd 

ilej  rotary  SCHOLARSHIPS  SEND 
'ej  FINNISH  STUDENTTO 

WESLEYAN  AND  WESLEYAN 
)n|  STVDENTTO  AUSTRALIA 

Rotary  scholarships  awarded  this 
mf  year  will  bring  one  student  to 
Wesleyan  from  Finland,  and  will 
send  a Wesleyan  student  off  to  the 
land  down  under,  Australia. 

What  began  as  a boring  history  les- 
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orient  herself  to  the  American  col- 
lege experience. 

Partanen  has  played  on  the  inter- 
collegiate volleyball  team  and  the  bas- 
ketball team  this  year.  After  return- 
ing to  Finland,  she  plans  to  study 
engineering  at  one  of  the  three  uni- 
versities that  have  accepted  her. 

Alison  Charney,  a junior  English 
major  from  Fort  Myers,  Florida,  is 
studying  at  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia  this  year  as  a 
Rotary  International  Scholar.  Char- 
ney is  living  on  campus  at  the  univer- 
sity and  taking  literature  courses. 
Much  like  Partanen,  she  is  visiting 
with  a sponsor  family  provided  by 
the  Rotary  Club. 

At  Wesleyan,  Charney  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Times  and  Challenge  stu- 
dent newspaper  and  is  active  in  Cath- 
olic Campus  Ministry,  Student 
Ambassadors,  and  Student  Ad- 
missions Representatives. 

ALUMNAE  PUBUCATIONS 
Two  books  have  recently  come  to  our 
attention  that  have  been  written  by 
alumnae  of  Wesleyan: 

Sciippemofigs  and  Other  Vineyards,  a 
volume  of  poetry  by  Winnette  Turner 
Holt  '41,  was  published  in  December 
of  1991  and  is  available  to  alumnae 
upon  request  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  book  or  post- 
age due  to  the  generous  donation  of 
the  author. 

Selections  of  Garden  Ventures  is  a col- 
lection of  articles  written  by  Pauline 
Pierce  Corn  "18,  whose  grandfather 
was  the  first  president  of  Wesleyan. 
Compiled  and  published  by  Corn's 
daughter,  Ann  Corn  Felton,  along  with 
Harriett  Fincher  Comer  and  Cordelia 
Dessau  Holliday  '48,  it  is  available 
through  The  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
of  Macon. 

Please  let  us  know  when  you  have 
work  published. 
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At  Wesleyan, 
intercollegiate  sports  have 
never  had  m uch  emphasis. 

The  soccer  team  has 
struggled  on  for  four  years 
of  intercollegiate 
competition,  without 
winninga  single  game. 
But  this  year,  with  the  hiring 
of  a full-time  athletic 
director,  and  talk  of 
applyingfor  NCAA 
Division  III  Status, 

Ifsa 

New 

Ball 

Game 

By  Matt  Montgomery 

me  in.  Put  me  in,  coach," 
1^^  Diana  Crownover  remembers 
JL  saying  at  Wesleyan's  first  soc- 
cer game  of  the  season  and  her  first 
game  ever.  Crownover's  eagerness 
from  the  sidelines  typifies  the  bound- 
ing spirit  of  the  athletics  program  at 
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The  college 
needed  the  right 
coach  with  the 
right  vision  to 
lead  the  school 
from  the 
sidelines  to  the 
playingfield 
That  coach 
came  in  the 
form  of 
Boyd  Schoeller. 


fi  I 


Wesleyan  as  it  undergoes  some  of  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  athletic 
activity  has  become  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception  for  young 
women.  In  1972,  Congress  passed  an 
educational  amendment  commonly 
called  Title  IX,  which  changed  the 
state  of  women's  athletic  involve- 
ment in  colleges  and  universities. 
Title  IX  mandated  equal  accessibility 
to  athletics  for  women  at  colleges  and 
universities  which  receive  federal 
funding.  While  this  does  not  directly 


apply  to  same-sex  colleges  like  Wt  tf 
leyan,  the  amendment  created  le 
whole  new  ball  game  for  all  higt  ar 
educational  institutions.  at 

As  programs  were  put  into  place  cl 
colleges  and  universities  to  match,  ar 
the  men's  athletics  programs,  the  th 
was  borne  a new  dimension  to  whai  m 
college  education  could  offer 
woman.  "The  fact  is,  today  me  n( 
young  women  are  athletic  in  son  n( 
way,"  said  Norman  Jones,  Wesleyan  vi 
dean  of  admissions.  He  added,  "1  sic 
educating  the  total  person,  you  car  cc 
separate  their  interests  outside  tl  Sc 
classroom." 

Historically,  the  intramural  ati  dc 
letic  program  at  Wesleyan  has  bee  vi 
the  major  outlet  for  students  wair  sh 
ing  to  become  involved  in  athlet  an 
activity.  Beverly  Mitchell  '68,  a pre  se: 
fessor  of  physical  education  a'  tu 
Kennesaw  State  College  who  ak  m 
taught  RE.  at  Wesleyan,  noted  tha  di 
while  there  were  periods  when  inte:  sh 
collegiate  athletics  enjoyed  spurts  o:  in 
popularity  at  Wesleyan,  no  intercolle  an 
giate  team  could  sustain  itself  fo:  an 
long  because  there  was  a lack  of  si^  pc 
nificant  commitment  from  th  se; 
administration. 

Just  such  a commitment  was  madt  stc 
during  the  1990-91  academic  yea  ■ 
after  a group  of  students  sent  th  I 
message  to  the  administration  tha'  I 
they  wanted  a stronger  intercolle  H 
giate  athletic  program.  Students  pre  B 
sented  administrators  with  a prop?  g 
sal  suggesting  (among  other  things^  I 
that  a full-time  intercollegiate  athi  B 
letic  director  be  hired.  The  proposa:  1 
coupled  with  the  appointment  of  ? 
new  dean  of  the  college  devoted  tc 
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the  idea  of  athletics  as  part  of  the  col- 
legiate  experience  stirred  up  debate 
ligl  and  discussion  regarding  Wesleyan's 
athletic  offerings.  When  the  dust 
ace  cleared  Wesleyan  student-athletes 
ch.  and  administrators  were  standing  on 
the  the  sidelines  saying  "Put  me  in.  Put 
^hat  me  in,  coach." 

er  Wesleyan  wanted  in  the  game,  but 
mo  needed  leadership.  The  college 
50IT  needed  the  right  coach  with  the  right 
yar  vision  to  lead  the  school  from  the 
, 1 sidelines  to  the  playing  field.  That 
can  coach  came  in  the  form  of  M.  Boyd 
tl  Schoeller. 

Schoeller  can  definitely  be 
at!  described  as  a woman  with  a vision.  A 
)ee  vision  that  includes  NCAA  member- 
aiT  ship,  a Wesleyan  basketball  team,  and 
let  an  intercollegiate  mascot  that  repre- 
pn  sents  an  historic  past  and  a bright 
a:  future.  Since  Schoeller's  appoint- 
als  ment  this  past  fall  as  Wesleyan's  first 
;ha  director  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
tei  she  has  lead  the  school  to  its  first 
; 0'  intercollegiate  soccer  victory,  begun 
•He  an  intercollegiate  identity  program, 
foj  and  has  inspired  student-athletes  to 
iig  push  themselves  to  their  best  playing 
:he  season  ever. 

The  Wesleyan  administration 


devoted  fan.  "This  appointment  signi- 
fies that  Wesleyan  administrators 
recognize  athletics  as  part  of  a full  lib- 
eral arts  education,"  said  Carole 
Brown,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Mitchell  concurred,  saying,  "In  a 
hundred  years  when  historians  look 
back  they  will  designate  this  year  as 
the  beginning  of  an  intercollegiate 
athletic  program  at  Wesleyan.  Before 
now  there  has  been  no  real  stability." 

The  thought  of  making  history 
doesn't  seem  to  be  on  Schoeller's 
mind.  She's  too  busy  with  the  many 
roles  that  she  must  play  as  the  one- 
person  athletics  department. 

Schoeller  coached  the  soccer  team 
and  the  newly-formed  club  basket- 
ball team  this  year.  During  its  first 
season  under  her  leadership,  the  soc- 
cer team  greatly  exceeded  her  expec- 
tations. The  season  ended  with  two 
wins  and  one  tie  but  the  real  victories 
were  demonstrated  by  the  personal 
stories  of  the  students  who  overcame 
a losing  record,  a packed  schedule, 
and  scarce  resources. 

"The  students  developed  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  have  to 
work  hard  for  something,''said 
Schoeller.  "They  were  responsible  to 
their  teammates  as  well  as  them- 


Tn  class  you're  responsible 
only  for  yourself . 

If  you  don't  perform, 
you're  the  only  person  hurt. 
On  a team,  you  have  to 
show  up  for  practice  and 
work  hard  or  you  let 
the  whole  group  down." 
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^So  many  of  us  were 


new  to  the  soccer  team 
hut  we  could  all  see  such 
an  improvement  every  time 
we  played... 

We  all  grew  together." 


selves.  In  class  youVe  responsible  only 
to  yourself.  If  you  don't  perform 
you're  the  only  person  hurt.  On  a 
team,  you  have  to  show  up  for  prac- 
tice and  work  hard  or  you  let  the 
whole  group  down,"  she  explained. 

'That's  what  I liked  about  the 
whole  experience,"  said  Crownover. 
As  an  athlete  who  came  to  Wesleyan 
because  of  the  outstanding  Eques- 
trian program,  Crownover  knew  the 
value  of  athletic  involvement  but 
described  being  part  of  a team  as  "a 
new  experience." 

"When  you  feel  as  if  you  are  a part 
of  something,  you  have  an  obligation 
to  the  team,"  she  explained.  Even 
though  her  riding  performance 
directly  affects  the  team's  score  at  a 
meet,  Crownover  stressed  the  differ- 
ence in  team  and  individual 
performance. 

"So  many  of  us  were  new  to  the 
soccer  team  but  we  could  all  see  such 
an  improvement  every  time  we 
played."  she  said.  "We  all  grew 


together." 

From  the  beginning,  Schoelli 
knew  that  without  the  support  c 
the  total  Wesleyan  community  she  | 
be  playing  against  the  odds.  Sh 
attracted  faculty  and  staff  to  the  se| 
cer  field  and  volleyball  court  with  a i 
"assistant  coach"  program  to  encou 
age  faculty  and  staff  members  to  pr  j 
vide  sideline  support  to  the  team 
She  said  that  the  project  worked  we 
due  to  the  support  of  the  faculty  m 
administration.  "The  student 
enjoyed  having  the  faculty  suppor 
them  and  the  faculty  enjoyed  beinj 
involved  with  the  students  outside  o: 
the  classroom." 

With  a practically  nonexisten 
budget  and  no  proven  ground  it 
many  past  intercollegiate  program^ 
Schoeller  has  been  challenged  to  b 
her  most  resourceful.  She  hopes  ti 
attract  a graduate  student  intern  u 
sport  management  or  physical  educa 
tion  to  assist  with  some  of  the  paper 
work  required  for  membership  applr 
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cation  to  the  NCAA.  She'd  also  like 
for  the  intern  to  coach  basketball. 

Her  plans  also  include  an  intercol- 
legiate identity  program.  In  another 
historical  event  this  year,  Wesleyan 
announced  its  first  intercollegiate 
mascot.  Schoeller  formed  a commit- 
tee that  held  a campus-wide  contest 
to  decide  on  a college  mascot.  "The 
Pioneers"  was  the  chosen  name  from 
all  of  the  entries.  A graphic  identity  is 
being  developed  and  is  close  to  being 
unveiled. 

This  summer  she  plans  to  work  on 
painting  the  new  logo  on  the  gym 
floor.  The  student  senate  has  voted  to 
replace  the  backboards  in  the  gym  to 
bring  them  up  to  regulation  stan- 
dards. This  is  a significant  financial 
commitment  from  the  student  body 
and  demonstrates  their  devotion  to 
the  athletics  program  at  the  school. 

One  step  at  a time  Wesleyan's  pro- 
gram is  fitting  into  Schoeller's  vision. 
"It's  not  the  purpose  of  our  program 
to  become  an  athletic  powerhouse. 
We  are  here  to  benefit  the  total  stu- 
dent body " she  said. 

Looking  back  over  her  first  semes- 
ter, Schoeller  is  satisfied  that  she  has 
given  Wesleyan  students  an  impor- 
tant outlet.  "Students  who  never 
would  have  considered  playing  on  an 
organized  team  had  the  opportunity 
to  play,"  she  said. 

As  part  of  its  NCAA  division  III 
status  requirements,  the  school  will 
not  offer  athletic  scholarships  but 
Schoeller  believes  that  the  athletics 
program  could  eventually  change  the 
I'ace  of  the  Wesleyan  student  body 
by  attracting  serious  athletes. 

From  a recruitment  standpoint  the 


college  will  be  able  to  attract  a whole 
new  market  of  students  — prospec- 
tive students  who  know  that  they 
absolutely  want  to  play  intercolle- 
giate athletics.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents would  normally  not  have  been 
interested  in  Wesleyan.  Schoeller 
looks  forward  to  the  day  that  visiting 
students  can  see  the  NCAA  emblem 
hanging  in  the  gym. 

Schoeller  also  believes  that  stu- 
dents who  have  no  prior  interest  in 
athletics  will  be  inspired  by  the  inter- 
collegiate competitive  spirit  at  the 
college.  "They  will  see  all  this  activity 
on  campus  and  will  want  to  be 
involved."  This  will  encourage  a 
healthier  lifestyle  for  all  students. 

As  more  people  try  out  for  team 
sports  Wesleyan  will  become  more 
selective  and  eventually  more  com- 
petitive. "Being  selective  will  make 
students  push  themselves  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  team,"  said  Schoeller. 

But  no  matter  what  level  a student 
begins  on,  it's  the  development  and 
growth  that  is  important  to 
Schoeller.  She  explained  that  athletic 
involvement  is  more  "mental  than 
anything  else."  She  described  stu- 
dents who  had  only  been  cheerlead- 
ers in  high  school  but  had  an  interest 
in  playing  on  the  soccer  team.  "It  was 
exciting  to  see  students  develop  into 
players,"  she  said. 

Schoeller  never  lets  her  vision  get 
blurred.  Crownover  admitted  that 
Schoeller  was  a tough  coach  but  she 
noted  that,  "her  message  was  never 
'Win,  Win,  Win,'  it  was  always  Tush 
yourself. . . Do  your  best.'"  □ 


It's  not  the  purpose 
of  the  program  to  become 
an  athletic  powerhouse. 
We  are  here  to  benefit 
the  total  student  body." 
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SPEPtHCLEs 


Offering  middle  school  girls 
a ne'H  view  of  mafh  and  science. 

by  Nancy  M Spider 


T"  udy  Blitch,  assistant  pro- 
i fessor  of  education  atWes- 
c/  leyan,  dumped  a pile  of 
ordinary  plastic  blocks  on  the 
tables  in  the  classroom  'Now/' 
she  said,  "How  many  possible 
arrangements  are  there  of  dom- 
inos?' The  seventeen  middle 
school  girls  jumped  into  action, 
fitting  the  blocks  into  different 
arrangements,  then  enthusiasti- 
cally calling  out  their  answers. 
Volunteers  then  drew  all  of  the 
possibilities  on  the  chalkboard 
for  the  class. 
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"Okay/'  said  Blitch,  once  that  was 
solved,  "how  many  triominos?"  They 
leapt  into  action  again.  Triominos 
were  followed  by  tetrominos  and 
pentominos.  Ordinary  plastic  blocks 
became  a creative  means  of  commu- 
nicating complicated  mathematical 
principles  to  a group  of  girls  eager  to 
learn. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  math- 
oriented  activities  pursued  by  thirty- 
four  middle  school  girls  who 
attended  the  first  year  of  "Spectacles," 
a math  and  science  camp  held  at  Wes- 
leyan College  this  past  summer.  The 
camp  was  the  brainchild  of  a group 
of  Wesleyan  faculty  members,  dis- 
turbed by  social  attitudes  that  leave 
young  girls  with  the  impression  that 
math  and  science  are  male  domains 
and  that  for  them  to  excel  in  those 
subjects  is  somehow  not  appropriate. 
According  to  Blitch,  chair  of  Wes- 
leyan's education  division,  both  boys 
and  girls  begin  to  lose  interest  in 


Ihe  Spectacles  camp  traveled  to 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory^ 
and  Oak  Ridge  traveled  to 
Spectacles.  Terri  Lashley  of 
Oak  Ridge  spent  an  afternoon 
exploring  biology  with  the 
middle  schoolgirls. 


math  and  science  during  midc 
school  years.  "The  difference  is,\ 
won't  let  boys  lose  interest.  We  dol 
girls  lose  interest." 

Studies  show  that  high  school  gi 
take  significantly  less  mathemati 
and  science  courses  than  males.  A 
result,  while  the  achievement  level 
boys  and  girls  in  math  and  science; 
elementary  school  does  not  differ  si 
nificantly,  once  they  enter  hig 
school,  boys  significantly  surpa: 
girls  in  math  and  science  achiev 
ment.  Studies  also  show  that  if  sti 
dents  don't  begin  studying  algebra  b 
ninth  grade,  it  is  unlikely  they  w 
take  the  necessary  college  prepar 
tory  math  courses  or  go  on  to  college 
It  is  even  less  likely  that  such  a sti 
dent  will  choose  a major  in  the  sc 
ences.  As  a result  of  this  research,  edi 
cators  have  pinpointed  middle  scha 
years  as  a particularly  crucial  time  fo 
students  with  regards  to  their  inter 
est  in  math  and  science. 

The  Spectacles  Math  and  Science 
Camp,  held  in  cooperation  with  th 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  Oal 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  wa^ 
designed  with  the  short-term  goal  o: 
increasing  the  interest  of  middlel 
school  girls  in  math  and  science  anC| 
the  long-range  goal  of  increasing  the^ 
number  of  women  entering  science  , 
mathematics,  and  engineering! 
careers.  The  name  "Spectacles"  was! 
chosen  to  represent  the  camp's  goa 
of  opening  the  students'  eyes  to  the 
exciting  world  of  science  and  math. 

Wesleyan  publicized  the  camp  to 
schools  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
the  response,  over  two  hundred  appli- 
cations, was  much  better  than 
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expected.  Since  the  camp's  goal  was 
to  encourage  interest  in  math  and  sci- 
ence and  not  to  simply  focus  on  stu- 
dents already  gifted  in  those  areas, 
the  thirty-four  participants  were  cho- 
sen largely  on  a first-come,  first-serve, 
basis.  'They  didn't  have  to  be  gifted 
or  talented  in  math  and  science," 
according  to  Priscilla  Danheiser,  Wes- 
leyan's associate  academic  dean  and 
director  of  the  project.  "If  they  had  an 
interest,  we  wanted  them."  Every  stu- 
dent offered  admission  to  the  camp 
accepted.  Fifteen  full  and  partial 
scholarships  were  made  available  to 
students  who  were  financially 
unable  to  attend.  One  outstanding 
student  was  sponsored  by  a consor- 
tium of  businesses  in  Rome,  Georgia. 
The  group  promises  to  sponsor  addi- 
tional students  in  future  years. 

The  two-week  camp  on  Wes- 
leyan's campus  offered  participants 
activities  such  as  dissecting  fetal  pigs, 
analyzing  the  water  from  Lake  Fos- 
ter, learning  computer  skills,  a caving 
expedition  and  a trip  to  Oak  Ridge 


National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee, 
and  an  expedition  to  Fernbank  Sci- 
ence Center,  and  to  SciTrek,  a hands- 
on  museum  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  Atlanta. 

The  students  also  participated  in  a 
day  entitled  "Expanding  Your  Hori- 
zons in  Science  and  Mathematics" 
which  featured  seven  women  who 
have  careers  in  math  and  science- 
related  areas:  Helga  Van  Miegroet,  an 
environmental  scientist,  and  Kate 
Ingle,  a mechnical  engineer,  environ- 
mental scientist  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer from  Oak  Ridge;  Carol  Rutland, 
an  astronomer  and  director  of  Patter- 
son Planetarium  in  Columbus;  Linda 
Adkison,  assistant  professor  of  genet- 
ics at  the  Mercer  University  School 
of  Medicine;  Barbara  Dalrymple,  an 
obstetrician /gynecologist;  Angela 
Shurling,  a veterinarian;  and  Dana 
Grinstead,  an  applied  mathematician 
and  project  manager  at  McClendon 
Automation  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
These  women  shared  with  the  stu- 
dents how  they  became  interested  in 


/{ccording  to  Judy  Blitch, 
both  boys  and  girls  begin  to  lose 
interest  in  math  and  science 
during  middle  school  years. 

'The  difference  is,  we  won't  let 
boys  lose  interest." 
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Uuring  the  two-week  camp, 
students  dissected  fetal  pigs, 
analyzed  the  water  from 
Lake  Foster,  learned  computer  skills, 
went  on  a caving  expedition, 
traveled  to  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  and  participated  in  a 
myriad  of  other  activities. 


their  fields  as  well  as  what  their  jobs 
entail  on  a daily  basis.  Grinstead  is  a 
1986  graduate  of  Wesleyan  and  a 
1991  winner  of  the  Wesleyan  College 
Young  Alumna  Award. 

The  faculty  for  the  camp  consisted 
of  Blitch;  as  well  as  Katie  Floyd, 
instructor  of  Biology,  Paula  McMul- 
lan,  instructor  of  computer  science, 
and  Priscilla  Danheiser,  associate  aca- 
demic dean  and  project  director. 
Lizanne  Provan,  another  Wesleyan 
alumna,  served  as  camp  coordinator, 
living  in  the  residence  hall  with  the 
students  and  coordinating  their 
extracurricular  activities.  Four  Wes- 
leyan students  rounded  out  the  team 
as  resident  assistants. 

The  Wesleyan  faculty  offer  enthu- 
siastic reviews  of  the  camp:  "It  was  an 
exciting  atmosphere,"  says  Floyd. 
"What  most  impressed  me  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students.  What  I 
did  with  these  students  was  largely 
what  I do  with  our  first-year  college 
students!" 


"I  think  we  accomplished  one 
our  specific  goals  “ helping  th 
build  their  confidence  in  themsei' 
and  helping  them  see  that  they  c 
do  things,"  says  Judy  Blitch.  'That 
one  of  the  most  important  things  v 
need  to  do  with  students  at  this  age. 

The  students  responses  are  eve 
better: 

"Before  I came  here,  I couldr 
stand  science.  When  I got  here,  I got 
different  look  at  it." 

"I  learned  more  here  than  I ha\ 
ever  learned  before." 

"I  learned  a lot,  from  dissecting  pi[ 
and  worms  to  studying  trees  ...  and 
enjoyed  it." 

"I  don't  think  that  science  is  borin. 
any  more." 

"I  can  do  things  I never  knew 
could." 

"I  see  more  possible  careers  in  so 
ence  and  math." 

"It's  the  way  I would  like  mat! 
class  to  be." 

Those  responses  explain  why  tk 
college  has  decided  to  hold  two  ses 
sions  of  the  camp  this  next  summei 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  wil^ 
once  again  be  joining  forces  with  the 
college.  To  evaluate  the  program's  | 
effectiveness,  Wesleyan  will  track 
the  participants  through  their  college 
graduations  to  determine  how  manyl 
enter  science-  or  math-oriented 
careers.  If  the  responses  of  these  first 
participants  are  any  clue  to  the  out 
come,  the  prediction  is  certainly  for' 
success.  □ 

For  more  infonnution  about  Spectacles, 
contact  Priscilla  Danheiser,  Associate  Aca- 
demic Dean,  4760  Forsyth  Rci  Macon,  Gd 
31297,  or  by  phone  at  912/477-1 1 10,  ext 
359 
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To  Macon 
To  Buffalo . . . 
And  Back  Again 

by  Nancy  M Spider 


Wesleyan  graduate 
Rehnuma  'Lizzie'' W ahab 
is  off  to  graduate  school . . . 

tomorrow  she'll 
take  on  the  world. 


I first  met  Rehnuma  "Lizzie" 
Wahab  when  she  was  in  her 
sophomore  year  at  Wesleyan. 
Bright  and  vivacious,  she  quickly 
became  our  son's  favorite  babysitter, 
and  captured  our  hearts  and  our  souls 
as  well.  We  often  sat  for  an  hour  after 
we  returned  home  and  talked  ...  of 
Bangladesh,  her  family,  her  upbring- 
ing ...  of  America,  of  Wesleyan,  of 
adjustments  ...  of  the  future,  her 
plans,  her  dreams.  She  wondered 
aloud  many  times  about  how  much 
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the  males  except  one  in  her  gradi  a 
ing  class  were  headed  for  Ameri^ 
colleges.  One  young  man  flatly  tc  o 
Lizzie  she  would  never  be  able  to  ti 
to  college  in  America.  It  was  t o 
wrong  thing  to  say,  and  Lizzie,  \n  si 
had  not  seriously  considered  pur 
ing  an  American  education,  began 
work  to  prove  him  wrong. 

After  discovering  Wesleyan  o 
Peterson's  Guide  to  Colleges,  Liz  g 
began  the  long  series  of  applicatio:  y 
pursuit  of  financial  aid,  and  strug^i  si 
with  visa  applications.  Everythr  n 
finally  fell  into  place,  and  with  ti  h 
blessing  of  her  father,  Lizzie  beg.  b 
preparations  to  leave. 

The  night  before  her  departu:  z 
the  entire  extended  family  gathen  h 
at  her  house  to  persuade  her  fathc^  c 
not  to  let  her  go.  "She  will  be  ruinec  h 
they  said.  "Shell  marry  an  Americar  ^ 
they  murmured.  A strong  faith  in  h ^ 
daughter  kept  him  from  backir. 

down  in  the  face  of  heate. 

. . c 

opposition. 

Lizzie^s  four  years  at  Wesleya 
were  full.  A college  ambassador,  sh  1 
assisted  speakers  such  as  Rosah 
Carter,  Kate  Millet,  Linda  Wei 
theimer,  and  Elizabeth  Dole.  As  pres 
dent  of  the  International  Club,  sh 
spearheaded  an  international  fair  antj 
fashion  show  to  help  internationa 
students  share  their  cultures  wit. 
other  students.  She  spoke  to  civic  an^ 
church  groups  across  the  state  abou 
her  country  and  her  faith.  She  pu 
together  an  international  symposiun 
on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  with 
faculty  and  students  presenting  viev  i 
points  of  all  sides  of  the  conflict 
Over  two  hundred  students,  faculp  I 


The  Wahab  family,  at  home  in 
Bangladesh  Left  to  right  Annie, 
Mr.  Wahab,  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Wahab, 
Mun  Mun,  and  Rubaiyet  (front). 


she  had  changed  since  leaving  home 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

I said  goodbye  to  Lizzie  this  past 
summer  as  she  left  for  SUNY- 
Buffalo  to  pursue  a Ph.D.  in  Pharma- 
cology/Toxicology in  preparation 
for  a career  in  public  health.  She  left 
a determined,  mature  young  woman, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  she  will 
experience  success. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Moslem 
parents,  Lizzie  grew  up  in  Dhaka,  the 
capital  of  Bangladesh.  Her  mother,  a 
very  conservative  Moslem,  follows 
the  rituals  of  prayer  and  fasting  and 
is  a very  traditional  Bangladeshi  wife. 
Two  other  daughters  and  the  young- 
est child,  a son,  complete  the  family. 
Lizzie's  father,  a businessman  who 
worked  for  many  years  for  Abbott 
Laboratories,  has  traveled  widely  and 
is  more  broad-minded  than  most 
Bangladeshi  men. 

After  doing  extremely  well  in 
Catholic  school,  Lizzie  found  herself 
in  her  last  year  of  high  school.  All  of 
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and  staff  attended  and  participated. 

She  has  worked  for  the  admissions 
' office  in  recruiting  other  interna- 
to  tional  students,  and  with  the  office 
! t.  of  student  services  in  helping  those 
^ students  with  their  transition  to 
jr  American  student  life, 
in  Lizzie  came  to  me  last  spring  and 
asked  if  her  father  could  stay  with 
i our  family  when  he  came  for  her 
Z2  graduation.  "Fm  asking  you  because 
or.  you'll  tell  me  if  it's  not  convenient," 
gl:  she  said.  1 laughed,  thinking  of  the 
m many  long,  honest  conversations  we 
tl  had  shared,  then  told  her  we  would 
gci  be  delighted  to  have  him. 

The  weeks  before  he  arrived,  Liz- 
ir  zie  fidgeted  and  worried.  Four  years 
re.  had  brought  about  a great  deal  of 
If  change  in  the  obedient  daughter  who 
•G’  had  left  Bangladesh,  and  she  was 
ri  unsure  of  how  her  father  would 
1:  react  to  those  changes, 
n:  Mr.  Wahab  spent  a week  in  our 

^ home,  and  was  as  delightful  as  his 
daughter.  Our  three-year-old  son 
m quickly  adopted  him  as  a favorite 
It  playmate.  The  news  he  brought  from 
n Bangladesh  shed  more  light  on  Liz- 
r-  zie's  background.  "The  mail  carrier 
i always  brings  your  letters  upstairs  to 
the  door  and  asks  how  you  are  doing," 
he  told  Lizzie.  Normally,  the  carrier 
would  simply  leave  the  mail  down- 
I stairs.  They  reminisced  about  Lizzie 
inviting  the  mail  carrier,  an  elderly 
man,  in  for  tea,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  her  sisters,  who  didn't  consider  it 
proper.  It  became  obvious  that  Liz- 
zie's captivating  charm  had  made  as 
many  unlikely  friends  in  Bangladesh 
as  it  had  in  the  United  States. 

The  time  Lizzie  and  her  father  had 

— 


Lizzie  returned 
home  for  a visit 
in  December  for 
the  first  time  in 
four  years.  She  is 
pictured  in  front 
of  the  Shriti 
Shoudha/'a 
monument  to  the 
many  who  died 
in  the  1971 
Liberation  War. 


together  was  not  always  easy.  She 
shocked  her  father  by  standing  up 
for  her  opinions,  even  with  male  rel- 
atives, and  reacted  angrily  when  her 
uncle  tried  to  dictate  her  future. 
"You  were  never  like  this  before," 
her  father  chided  after  one  confron- 
tation. The  four-year  gap  was  hard  to 
bridge  in  a two-week  visit  — four 
years  of  learning  to  stand  up  for  her 
opinions,  four  years  of  having  to  be 
independent,  four  years  of  being 
away  from  family  and  home.  It  was  a 
good,  though  bittersweet  visit.  "I 
wish  you  were  a son,"  her  father  said 
at  one  point.  It  was  the  perfect  sum- 
mation of  the  situation.  While  he 
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While  Lizzie's 


father  was 
extrememly  proud 
of  her  many 
accomplishments 
and  qualities,  he 
would  have  been 
much  more 
comfortable  with 
her  independence 
and  her 

aspirations  if  she 


were  a son 


was  extremely  proud  of  her  many 
accomplishments  and  qualities,  he 
would  have  been  much  more  com- 
fortable with  her  independence  and 
her  aspirations  if  she  were  a son. 

♦ ♦♦♦ 

Lizzie's  four  years  at  Wesleyan 
were  a time  of  exploring  her 
^lotential  as  a woman,  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a leader.  Her  eyes 


brighten  and  she  gets  very  sen 
when  she  speaks  of  the  future 
want  to  return  to  Bangladesh  z 
work  with  women  and  childrer 
the  area  of  public  health,  to  te. 
them  about  family  planning,  alx. 
basic  health  and  hygiene.  And 
Bangladeshi  woman,  I think  I can 
that  much  more  effectively  th. 
someone  from  another  culture. 

In  a country  where  the  leadi 
cause  of  death  in  infants  and  childrt! 
is  diarrhea  due  to  impure  water  su 
plies,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  L 
zie  feels  such  a strong  urge  to  retu 
and  work  in  public  health.  She  is  co 
vinced  that  as  a Western-educate: 
Bangladeshi  woman,  she  will  ha 
the  ideal  combination  of  technic 
knowledge  and  cultural  understanij 
ing  to  overcome  the  poverty  and  de. 
rivation  she  sees  among  the  wome 
and  children  of  her  native  countr 
"It  would  take  another  Bangladesl 
woman  to  reach  the  women  of  m 
country,”  she  says.  'They  cannot  loo 
to  the  men  to  be  concerned  abou* 
their  problems."  The  western  educj 
tion  and  culture  she  has  adopted  wor  1 
ries  her  as  well.  She  often  comment  ^ 
on  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  returi 
to  a culture  in  which  the  traditions , 
roles  of  women  stress  deference  tc| 
men  and  obedience  to  husbands 
the  ideal  for  women. 

Lizzie  spent  her  senior  year  exploi 
ing  graduate  programs  and  applied  tc 
ten  schools  across  the  country.  In  typi 
ical  fashion,  she  worried  that  none  I 
would  accept  her.  When  all  the  let 
ters  were  in,  she  had  acceptances' 
from  all  but  one,  and  offers  of  fellov 
ships,  assistantships,  or  scholarships! 
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from  six. 

The  transition  to  graduate  school 
from  Wesleyan  and  to  Buffalo,  New 
York  from  Macon,  Georgia  has  not 
been  easy.  She  has  resisted  the  urge  to 
become  involved  in  as  many  activi- 
ties as  she  was  at  Wesleyan,  and  has 
spent  almost  every  spare  minute 
studying.  But  the  first  semester 
brought  a round  of  all  "B  V and  a feel- 
ing that  she  would  survive.  And  fol- 
lowing first  semester  brought  a visit 
home  to  Bangladesh  over  Christmas 
break  and  the  chance  to  visit  her  fam- 
ily for  the  first  time  in  over  four 
years.  Her  brother,  now  seven,  was 
only  two  years  old  when  Lizzie  left 
for  to  Wesleyan.  "It  was  wonderful," 
says  Lizzie.  "I  got  to  see  every  single 
relative. You  never  really  know  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  have  a family  until 
you  go  back."  Her  eighty-five-year-old 
grandfather,  usually  very  distant  and 
unemotional,  "just  held  me,"  she  says. 
“He  showed  me  the  file  where  he  had 
kept  all  of  my  letters." 

Her  mother  noticed  changes  in 
Lizzie,  but  had  really  seen  the  trans- 
formation through  the  constant 
stream  of  correspondence  they  had 
kept  up.  She  had  received  letters 
from  Lizzie's  friends  and  teachers  as 
well.  "I  miss  you,"  her  mother  said, 
“but  when  I read  these  letters,  a part 
of  me  is  so  happy  that  you're  there." 

♦ ♦♦♦ 

It  will  be  several  more  years 
before  Lizzie  completes  graduate 
school  at  SUNY-Buffalo.  Follow- 
ing that,  she  will  probably  pursue 
another  degree  in  public  health 


It  would  take 
another 
Bangladeshi 
woman  to  reach 
the  women  of 
my  country/' she 
says.  They 
cannot  look  to 
the  men  to  be 
concerned 
about  their 
problems." 


before  she  returns  to  Bangladesh. 
But  I am  quite  sure  that  along  the 
way,  we  will  hear  more  from  Reh- 
numa  "Lizzie"  Wahab  '91.  The 
changes  in  this  young  woman  from 
Bangladesh  that  occured  in  her  four 
years  at  Wesleyan  paved  the  way  for 
a life  filled  with  accomplishments. 
Start  her  talking  about  her  dreams 
for  the  future,  and  you  become 
quickly  convinced  that  this  Bangla- 
deshi daughter  will  indeed  make  a 
difference  in  her  world.  □ 
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Ifs  not  often  that  we  reprint  articles  from 
other  school's  publications.  But  this  article 
about  Jane  Cary  Chapman  Peck  '53,  asso- 
ciate prof  essor  of  religion  and  society  at 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School  hap- 
pened across  my  desk  I was  intrigued  by  it 
I found  myself  wishing  I had  met  this  gifted 
teacher  who  is  described  in  so  many  ways 
here . . . as  a feminist  liberation  ethicist,  as 
one  who  asked  shocking  questions,  as  a won- 
derful humane,  compassionate,  warm,  fuzzy 
teacher.  I have  a feeling  that  not  many  femi- 
nist theologians  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
in  1953.  But  here  are  a colleague's  memories 
of  one. 

- Editor 


SAYING  GOODBYE 

A Colleague  Pays  Tribute 
to  Jane  Cary  Peck  A3 

JULY  1 7,  1 932-  SEPTEMBER  10,  1990 


Jane  Cary  was  my  first  coherent 
feminist  She  was  not  a prickly  nasty 
one,  hut  as  one  student  wrote  on  a 
tenure  evaluation  form,  she  was  a 
'U^arm  and  fuzzy  one." 
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by  Carole  K Fontaine 

I was  told  that  Jane  Cary  and  her 
family  requested  stories,  and  not 
eulogies  or  pretty  words.  As  I 
looked  back  for  stories,  I was  amazed 
by  how  present  Jane  Cary  was  in 
every  phase  of  my  career  in  this  place. 

Jane  Cary  was  my  first  coherent 
feminist.  She  was  not  a prickly,  nasty 
one,  but  as  one  student  wrote  on  a 
tenure  evaluation  form,  she  was  a 
"warm  and  fuzzy  one."  Yet  knowing 
her,  beneath  that  slow  Southern  exte- 
rior— and  no  one  could  slow  things 
down  like  Jane  Cary  when  she 
thought  we  were  getting  ahead  of 
ourselves  — was  a steel  like  the  one 


that  made  the  poet  write  of  anotl* 
Southern  woman  in  John  Brov" 
Body  that  she  was  . . as  slight  < 
made/  and  as  hard  to  bread  as  a rap 
blade."  That  was  Jane  Cary. 

In  the  beginning  it  seems  she  v 
always  asking  me  shocking  questio' 
When  we  ate  together  at  my  ‘ 
interview  in  1979,  she  asked  me  W 
by  husband  would  feel  about  folic 
ing  me  to  Boston.  What  a questu 
And  yet  by  it  she  introduced  me 
my  first  feminist  principle:  that  V 
public  has  personal  dimensions  ar 
the  personal  affects  the  public. 

When  I translated  a Middle  Kii 


dom  Papyrus  from  Egypt  that 
viewed  women  in  terms  of  their  bio- 
logical function  and  contained  a 
great  deal  of  misogyny,  she  asked  me 
what  I thought  about  that,  what  1 did 
with  it.  No  one  in  graduate  school 
had  ever  asked  me  about  what  I 
thought  about  the  content  of  what  I 
studied.  I didn't  do  anything  with  it.  I 
translated  it  and  my  job  was  done— 
wasn't  it? 

Like  so  many  here,  I lost  my 
teacher  when  Jane  Cary  died.  But 
unlike  many  of  you,  I had  a chance  to 
tell  her,  however  briefly,  what  her 
instruction  and  example  had  meant 
to  me  and  my  life  as  a teacher  in  this 
place.  It  was  Jane  Cary  who  intro- 
duced me  to  the  notion  that  scholar- 
ship was  NOT  objective,  not  blandly 
neutral  and  value-free,  but  firmly 
entrenched  in  a particular  point  of 
advocacy—  admitted  or  not,  and 
caught  up  in  the  webs  of  race,  class, 
and  gender. 

As  a feminist  ethicist,  she  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  "trickle  down" 
approach  that  had  been  my  introduc- 
tion to  ethics  in  divinity  school—  the 
way  of  doing  ethics  in  which  the 
abstract  formulations  of  elite  white 
males  formed  the  substance  of  ethi- 
cal norms  and  somehow  filtered 
down  to  impose  their  critique  on  a 
^vorld  they  never  quite  succeeded  in 
describing  or  ordering.  In  Jane  Cary's 
view,  as  a feminist  liberation  ethicist, 
ethics  and  norms  bubbled  up  out  of 
the  experiences  of  the  life  of  the 
poor,  and  in  her  way  of  doing  it,  eth- 
ics were  anything  but  neutral  or 
abstracted  from  living,  breathing  life. 

It  was  Jane  Cary  who  first  put  the 


L 


works  of  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  into  my 
hands—  and  how 
many  other  names 
might  be  added: 

Boff,  Sobrino, 

Segundo,  Tamez, 

Cardenale,  Costas, 

Reuther,  Daly,  Rus- 
sell— the  list  goes 
on.  It  was  Jane 
Cary  who  wooed 
me  with  the  poetry 
of  Dorothee  Soelle, 

Nestor  Paz  and 
Adrienne  Rich.  It 
was  Jane  Cary  who 
affirmed  for  me 
the  links  between 
the  work  of  justice 
and  the  disciplines 
of  prayer.  She 
helped  me  see  that 
justice  was  not  sim- 
ply a prelude  or 
prerequisite  to 
worship.  For  her,  doing  justice  was 
itself  a form  of  worship—  and  I shud- 
der to  contemplate  the  kind  of 
teacher  and  person  I would  be  if 
someone  like  her  had  not  been 
present  at  such  a critical  juncture  in 
my  life. 

If  the  men  with  whom  I studied  in 
graduate  school  taught  me  how  to 
teach,  and  Maria  Harris  taught  me 
how  to  teach,  it  was  Jane  Cary  Peck 
who  taught  me  why  I teach.  Teaching 
is  no  intellectual  head-game  that 
allows  the  educationally  priviliged  a 
comfortable  retreat  from  the  real  suf- 
ferings of  the  world.  No.  Rather, 
teaching  is  an  act  of  justice,  the  wor- 


Jane  Cary  Chapman  Peck,  in  her 
Wesleyan  College  senior  picture. 
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P eck  was  the  winner  of  the  1978 
Distinguished  Achivement  Award 
from  the  Wesleyan  College 
Alumnae  Association 


ship  of  truth  and  the  first  step  in 
empowering  the  kind  of  social 
change  that  God  demands  of  those 
who  believe  and  love.  Jane  Cary 
taught  me  that—  not  by  imposing 
such  knowledge  on  me  from  the  out- 
side, but  by  guiding  me  to  discover 
that  it  was  within  me  all  along.  She 
was  a wonderful,  humane,  compas- 
sionate, warm,  fuzzy  teacher. 

Once  before,  when  I served  on  her 
tenure  committee,  I stood  in  Jane 
Cary's  place  and  made  her  case- 
arguing  a position  not  my  own  with 
methods  and  perspectives  that  were 
alien  to  me.  She  told  me  later  that  I 
had  done  well  and  had  spoken  for  her 
as  she  would  have  chosen.  Let  me 
take  up  that  role  for  her  again. 

Our  teacher  never  got  a chance  to 
tell  us  goodbye,  and  I know  she  had  so 
much  to  say.  What  would  she  tell  us, 
if  she  could? 

She  would  tell  us  that  she  shares 
something  of  our  grief  that  her  time 
with  us  was  so  brief,  leaving  so  much 
unsaid,  so  many  experiences 
unshared. 

She  would  tell  us  that  we  were  a 
major  part  of  her  world;  that  a meas- 
ure of  her  love  for  us  was  that  she 
willingly  undertook  a long  commute 
that  meant  separation  from  a beloved 
family  and  community.  Like  some 
Methodist  circuit  preacher,  she  trav- 
elled to  us  and  for  us—  not  for  status, 
or  job  security,  but  for  love  of  justice 
and  love  of  us. 

She  would  tell  us  that  we,  her  stu- 
dents, are  part  of  her  most  important 
legacy,  one  of  the  parts  of  which  she 
is  most  proud.  Yes,  she  left  books  and 
articles  and  written  resolutions,  but  , 


she  leaves  behind  more  than  that 
leaves  behind  groups  of  peop  ^ 

empowered,  singing,  working,  p:  | 

ing  and  moving  forward  towar.  | 
better  world  for  all. 

She  would  remind  us,  in  our  ^ 
for  globalization,  not  to  forget 
own  backyard.  The  American  hoi:  . 
hold  is  a place  of  violence  and  desp 
unspoken  worlds  of  pain  and  des;  - 
ation,  and  in  our  various  minist  < 
we  are  called  not  to  deny  the  sickr 
within,  but  to  cleanse  and  heal  it 

She  would  remind  us  as  our  co  ' 
try  stands  on  the  brink  of  war  that 
must  not  let  the  drums  of  the  \\x 
drown  out  the  voices  of  peace— t:j 
if  all  the  oil,  the  gold,  the  technoL 
in  the  world  were  gone,  that  thep 
would  still  survive,  their  lives  rf 
much  changed  from  the  way  they 
now.  She  would  tell  us  to  think 
them  as  we  set  our  personal  and  p i 
lie  priorities. 

And  most  of  all,  she  would 
You  must  go  on  for  me  and  finish  4 
tasks  that  I cannot.  God's  got 
hands  but  your  hands;  no  feet 
your  feet;  no  voice  but  your  void 
Do  justice!  You  were  all  so  dear 
me—  sweetest  friends,  goodbye.  □ 
Editor's  note:  Jane  Cary  Peck  lost 
battle  with  cancer  on  September 
1990.  This  tribute  is  an  excerpt  from 
words  spoken  by  Carole  Fontaine,  cu 
ciateprofessorof  Old  Testament  at  A 
over  Newton  Theological  School 
memorial  service  for  Jane  Cary  Peck 
September  20,  1990,  at  Ando 
Newton 

Reprinted  with  permission  fr^ 
Today's  Ministry,"  a publication 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School 
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March  23 

Georgia  Women  of  Achievement 
holds  its  first  induction  ceremony, 
honoring  five  women  of  Georgia 
who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  society.  Rosalynn  Carter  will 
speak.  This  organization  was  formed 
after  a speech  by  Rosalynn  Carter  in 
1988  when  the  former  first  lady  sug- 
gested that  the  role  of  women  in 
Georgia's  history  should  be  formally 
recognized.  Members  of  the  found- 
ing committee  included  Neva  Lang- 
ley Pickling  and  Eleanor  A.  Lane. 
Lane  is  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  11:15  A.M.,  Porter 
Auditorium. 

March  26 

Wesleyan  College  Music  Depart- 
ment presents  Luciano  Lan  Franchi, 
Italian  pianist,  in  concert.  8:00  P.M., 
Benson  Room,  Candler  Alumnae 
Building. 

April  5 

The  Morehouse  College  Glee  Club 
in  Concert,  a Benefit  for  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Museum  and  the  Wesleyan 
College  Center  For  The  Arts.  Sun- 
day, April  5,  5:00  P.M.,  Porter 
Auditorium. 

April  7 

Linda  Leossi,  Greek  pianist,  in  con- 
cert. 11:15  AM.,  Porter  Auditorium. 

April  9 

LAMAR  LECTURE  SERIES 
presents  Ted  Spivey  of  Georgia  State 
University,  a scholar  in  Southern  Lit- 


erature. 11:15  AM.,  Porter  Auditor- 
ium and  3:00  P.M.,  Benson  Room, 
Candler  Alumnae  Building. 

April  12&dl3 

Wesleyan  College  presents  the  sec- 
ond annual  symposium  entitled 
Toward  The  Twenty-First  Century:  The 
Issues  for  Women.  Mrs.  Jehan  Anwar- 
el  Sadat,  former  first  lady  of  Egypt 
and  advocate  of  children's  rights, 
Sarah  Weddington,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration  and 
the  attorney  who  argued  the 
Supreme  Court  case,  Roe  v.  Wade, 
and  Judith  Mann,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post,  will  join  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  of  Women  and  Lead- 
ership. The  symposium  will  offer 
the  participants  the  chance  to  hear 
the  speakers,  participate  in  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  hold  conversations 
with  the  speakers  in  small  group  set- 
tings. 2:00  P.M.,  Sunday  through 
NOON,  Monday,  Taylor  Amphithea- 
tre. For  more  information,  call  912/ 
477-1 110,  ext.  229. 

April  23-25 

Wesleyan  College  Department  of 


Mark  your  calen- 
dar for  April  24, 
2 5&d26  for  Alum- 
nae Weekend  It's 
the  perfect  time  to 
renew  friendships 
and  simply  have 
a great  time. 
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Wesleyan's  1992 
Commencement 
is  scheduled  for 
May  9 with 
Diane  Ravitch, 
Asst  US.  Secre- 
tary of  Education 
as  speaker.  Alice 
Jane  Cummings, 
at  right,  gradu- 
ated last  year, 
Wesleyan's  first 
dual  degree  grad- 
uate in  nuclear 
engineering. 


April  26 

Wesleyan  College  presents  theQ 
Club  and  the  Wesleyannes  Spri 
Concert.  3:00  P.M.,  PoJ 

Auditorium. 

April  27- May  ^ 

Senior  Art  Exhibition.  Senior  » 
majors  exhibit  their  work  in  com,. 
tion  for  the  B.F.A.  Visual  Arts  degrf 

May  9 

Wesleyan  College  Commencemc 
Speaker  is  Diane  Ravitch,  Assistuj 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Education.  Ite 
A.M.,  Porter  Auditorium. 


Theatre  presents  The  Farndale  Avenue 
Housing  Estate  Townswomen  Guild 
Dramatic  Society  Murder  Mystery,  a 
well-intentioned  murder  mystery. 
The  play  was  written  by  David 
McGillivray  and  Walter  Zerlin,  Jr., 
and  will  be  performed  at  8 P.M.  in 
Porter  Auditorium.  $5  general  pub- 
lic, $3  senior  citizens  and  non- 
Wesleyan  students.  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  free. 

April  24, 2 5 sc  26 

ALUMNAE  WEEKEND  1992:  A 
TIME  TO  CELEBRATE  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  re-live  your  college  days  at 
Wesleyan,  but  each  year  you  can 
renew  some  of  those  special  ties.  Join 
us  for  alumnae  weekend  and  enjoy  a 
mixture  of  Wesleyan  traditions, 
combined  with  special  activities 
designed  to  create  much  more  than  a 
time  to  visit  old  friends.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Alumnae 
Office  at  912/477-1 1 10,  ext.  185. 


June  8 

In  recognition  of  its  link  with  sign 
cant  events  and  outstanding  persa 
alities  in  the  origin  and  developme 
of  The  United  Methodist  Churc 
Wesleyan  College  has  been  des:, 
nated  as  an  historic  shrine  by  t 
General  Conference  of  The  Uni: 
Methodist  Church.  That  honor  v 
be  marked  on  June  8 at  the  Anni 
Banquet  of  the  South  Georgia  0: 
ference  Historical  Society.  A mark 
will  be  dedicated  by  Bishop  Richar 
Looney  in  front  of  the  Candk 
Alumnae  Building  late  in  the  afte 
noon,  followed  by  dinner  in  Ande 
son  Dining  Hall.  In  the  fall  of  199 
the  college  was  designated  as  an  H ' 
toric  Landmark  because  of  the  cci 
lege's  significant  place  in  the  devei 
opment  and  history  of  Methodisr 
in  Georgia  and  in  the  South  Georp 
Conference.  For  more  informatiorl 
contact  Tena  Roberts  at  912/4n 

11 10,  ext.  200.  I 
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A WOMAN  OF  TOMORROW 
A Tribute  To  Freda  Kaplan  Nadler  26 

hen  the  first  issue  of  this  magazine  came  out  after  I started  at  Wesleyan,  I 
received  a message  from  Freda  Nadler:  "I  was  named  editor  emeritus  of  that 
magazine,  and  that  means  until  Tm  deadf  Needless  to  say,  I had  neglected  to  list 
Freda  in  the  credits,  and  she  let  me  know. 

Freda  Kaplan  Nadler  26, 1 have  learned,  was  a legend  at  Wesleyan  and  in  Macon.  She 
moved  to  Macon  in  1934  after  having  enjoyed  a distinguished  writing  career  which  included 
being  editor  of  the  Oakland  Outlook  in  Chicago,  a feature  writer  for  Midweek  Magazine,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  a feature  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

A trustee  of  the  college  and  a recipient  of  the  Wesleyan  College  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  she  was  editor  of  the  alumnae  magazine  for  seventeen  years.  She  also  wrote  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  Sunday  Magazine,  was  a charter  member  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Macon 
League  of  Women  Voters,  president  (several  times)  of  the  Macon  Concert  Association,  an 
officer  of  the  Morning  Music  Club,  a member  of  the  Macon  Symphony  Guild,  vice-president 
of  the  Macon  Little  Theater,  and  president  of  the  Macon  Council  of  World  Affairs.  Freda 
held  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  female  president  of  the  congregation  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel  and  held  the  position  of  president  of  its  Sisterhood  as  well. 

The  author  of  the  lyrics  to  the  song,  'The  Women  of  Tomorrow,''  written  for  the 
Wesleyan  College  Alumnae  Association,  Freda  also  wrote  the  lyrics  to  "Cherry  Blossom 
Waltz,"  honoring  one  of  Macon's  annual  traditions. 

After  a long  illness,  which  she  bore  with  her  typical  humor  and  grace,  Freda  died  on 
October  29, 1991. 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  she  wrote  these  words:,  which  speak  more  clearly  of  her  philosophy  of 
life  than  any  that  might  be  written  about  her:  "I  look  at  life  through  bifocals  and  find  it  good. 

I hold  the  vigor  of  youth,  without  its  tempests,  the  wisdom  of  age,  without  its  infirmities.  1 
have  learned  that  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  that  each  day,  each  problem  represents  a 
new  lesson.  1 know  that  love  is  the  only  answer  in  family,  community  and  world,  and  I open 
my  arms  and  my  heart  to  encompass  all  of  God's  children." 

She  did  indeed  open  her  arms  and  her  heart  to  all  she  met.  Farewell,  Freda  Kaplan  Nadler. 
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Tlw  Spechtclc’s  Math  and  Science  camp  brought 
thirty-four  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pyade pjirls  to 
Wesleyan  for  two  weeks  last  summer. 


